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Findings from educational research can have a major influence on 
public opinion and even on the outcomes of historic legal decisions. This 
fact was recent I y demonst rated by t he S u preme C ou rt 's deci si on u ph ol d- 
ing affirmative action in law school admissions at the University of 
Michigan. The Court's opinion extensively cited a number of research 
studies to support their finding that diversity constituted a "compelling 
interest" for the university law school to use a consideration of race in 
thei r admissions pol icies. 1 Another arena i n which social science research 
can have a significant influenceinthepublicandjudicial sphereisin K- 
12 schooling. Currently, school district leaders, policymakers and the 
public are still debating whether and in what circumstances race can be 
used in desegregating or creating racially and ethnically diverse schools. 
Research on the benefits of racially and ethnically diverse schools could 
hel p shapethedi rection and eventual outcome of that debate. Al ready i n 
Federal Court cases in Seattle, Washington, and Lynn, Massachusetts, 2 
judges haveemphasizedtheimportanceof obtaining local data tosupport 
claims for the benefits that racial/ethnic diversity bring to educational 
settings. These claims are important because they could preserve the 
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ability of school districts to maintain voluntary school desegregation 
plans, or to consider race in new student assignment plans. 

Over the I ast half-century, many researchers havestudi ed and written 
about school desegregation and racein American schools. Most studies on 
thebenefitsandcoststoschool desegregation areprimarilyfromthel960s 
and 1970s i n responsetothechanges brought about from B rown, 3 the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, and the Green 4 case in 1968— a decision that led to 
increased enforcement of Brown and authorized busing (Clotfelter, 2004, 
H al I i nan, 1998; Orfield and E aton, 1996). M oreover, theSwann decision i n 
1971 particularly influenced the desegregation of school districts in the 
South becausethecourt ruled that previouslysegregateddistricts needed 
to balancetheir schools racially, even if that required cross-town busing to 
do so. 5 The early studies of desegregation concentrated largely on the 
impact of desegregated schooling on the experiences of African American 
students and focused on school systems that had been intentionally 
segregated. H owever, in the last twenty yearsthere has been a resurgence 
ofscholarlyworkonthesubject, includingseveral important reviews ofthe 
literature(e.g., H allinan, 1998; Schofield, 1995; 2001; Wells& Crain, 1994; 
Dawkins & Braddock, 1994; Crain & Mahard, 1983) and a newer set of 
studies by several economists(e.g., Rumberger & Palardy, 2003; H anushek 
et al., 2002; Rivkin, 2000; Boozer et al., 1992). 

These studies, while much more recent, follow a traditional strand 
of desegregation research focusing on the impact of desegregated 
school i ng envi ronments on the academi c progress of African Ameri can 
students, as measured by standardized test scores. Given the broad 
mission of public schools and the increasing diversity of today's school 
age population, it iscritical tobranch outfromthetraditional achieve- 
ment view of benefitstodiversity, and incorporatedifferent and equally 
important outcomes to schooling into the literature. Such outcomes 
include the impact of diverse schooling environments on civic and 
democraticengagement,theabilityor desiretoliveand work in diverse 
settings, and thedegree to which schools equally support the academic 
progress of all students, regardless of race. 

In addition, the changing demographics of the country (Reardon & 
Yun, 2001; Clotfelter, 1999) have led to an increase in the number of 
Hispanic K-12 students at the same time that Hispanic segregation 
continues to intensify in certain geographic areas (Frankenberg & Lee, 
2003; Laosa, 2001; Valencia, 1991). Although schooling for Hispanic 
students is becoming more segregated, much of the desegregation litera- 
ture does not speak to the unique ci rcumstances of Hispanic students in 
segregated schools, many times not including them in the discussion of 
i mportant school i ng outcomes. S uch omi ssi ons make i t di ffi cu 1 1 toconcei ve 
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of what constitutes a desegregated school system when there arethree or 
more races attending schools in substantial numbers. As a result, in 
addition toexpandingthediscussion of theimpact of desegregation beyond 
thetradi ti onal test based measures, i ncl udi ng raci al groupsthat have been 
largely absent from the discussion is essential. This is particularly 
important as the courts and school districts are interested in what the 
i mpacts of di versi ty are I oca 1 1 y, where the presence of t h ree or fou r raci al/ 
ethnic groups in large numbers is not uncommon. 

I n order to address these different outcomes and i ncl ude other racial 
groups, we present findings from a casestudy of the M iami-DadeCounty 
Public Schools, a districtthat can legitimately be described as multi racial 
with three different racial/ethnic groups (black, white and Hispanic 6 ) 
present in large numbers. Miami-Dade schools present an ideal placeto 
explore the relationship between school racial composition and student 
outcomes for several reasons. First, the multiracial composition of the 
school district, which features a growing Hispanic population, and a 
decliningwhitepopulation, is a trend common among many urban school 
districts across the country. Second, the district has varying degrees of 
racial segregation present across its schools with some schools racially 
isolated, some schools with two or more racial groups present in large 
numbers, andsomewith at least three groups present in largenumbers. 
Finally, thedistrict, likemany other urban school districts, has faced an 
important set of legal questions, public opinion and policy debates about 
the role of race in its student assignment plan. 

Research Design 

Data and Instrument 

The instrument used in this research, the Diversity Assessment 
Questionnaire (DAQ), is a 70-item student survey. The instrument was 
developed by researchersatTheCi vi I Rights Project at H arvard U niversity 
in collaboration with theNational School Boards Association's Council of 
Urban Boards of Education. I twasdesignedtobea classroom-administered 
questionnaire that asks students about their experiences in their school 
and cl assrooms. T hesu rvey— targeted for 11 th grade students, but su i tabl e 
for any high school grade— also includes questions about students' future 
goals, educational aspirations, attitudes and interests. 7 The instrument 
was pi I oted i n Louisvi I le, K Y (K url aender & Y un, 2001) and has si nee been 
administered in seven school districts around the country. 

Thedata employed for this analysis are based on the survey admi nis- 
tered in the fall of 2000 to 10,844 students, attending 33 high schools 
throughout t he M i ami -Dade Cou nty P u bl i c School s. T he su rvey response 
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rate vari es by school , but overal 1 , 49% of al 1 11 th grade students enrol I ed i n 
a Miami-Dade County public high school completed theDAQ survey. The 
dataset consists of background informationregardingstudents'racial/ethnic 
status, gender, whether they were born in the United States, parents' 
education, and primary language spoken at home.Theracial/ethnicclassi- 
fi cations used i n this analysis are Black, H ispanic, 8 White, and Other. 9 

In addition toindividual-level survey data, we obtained school-level 
data, including school racial composition, percent freeand reduced lunch, 
percent limited English proficient, and percent in special education. 
Additional descriptive information about the sample is included in the 
Appendix. Despite the wide range of response rates across schools, and 
potential selection bias 10 theshearsizeofthesampleandtheimportance 
of the district— the fourth largest in the country— provide us with 
prel i mi nary evi dence supporti ng the i mpact of school raci al composition 
on these outcomes. 11 

M ethods 

Weseparatethepaperintothreesectionseachfocusingon a separate 
outcome— desi retol i veand work i n multi raci al setti ngs, citi zenshi p, and 
support for educational attainment. We present the results from our 
descr i pt i ve a n a I yses i n sever a I ways . F i rst , we descr i be t h e outcome and 
provide a short review of the relevant literature. Next, we provide an 
exemplar set of questions from the survey that represent each of the 
respective outcomes. Within each question, we disaggregate the data by 
the race of the student respondent and the racial/ethnic composition of 
the school. We adopt three categories of school composition to examine 
thedata— multiracial, B I ack-H ispanic, and racially isolated schools. We 
def i ne multi raci al school s as those school s t hat en rol I at I east 20% of the 
three major racial groups (black, white and H ispanic). Racially isolated 
schools are those with at least one race exceeding an 80% share of the 
school population. 12 Finally, Black-Flispanicschoolswerethosewhichdid 
not fit into either of the other categories, these schools are more 
multiracial than racially isolated schools and had at least 30% each of 
black and FI ispanicstudents and fewer than 80% of either. These schools 
occupy an interesting middle ground of schools which are not wholly 
segregated but do not enroll many white students, here minority 
students i nteract with each other, possi bly garneri ngsomeof the benefits 
that may accrue to more traditionally defined multiracial schools. 

To further explore the relationship between school racial composi- 
tion and student outcomes, we plot the mean val ues of each outcome by 
raceand by school , sorted by the percentage of whitestudents enrolled. 13 
Byexaminingthesefigureswemaybeabletodiscern patterns in thedata 
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that relatetotheschool compositions, and will beabletoidentify schools 
that have either very high or low values on that particular composite, or 
schools that show I argedifferences between thethree main racial/ethnic 
groups on these outcomes. These figures and tables are important tools 
in understanding how the school composition may interact with student 
experiences, and provide a means to indicate whereto look for schools 
that are doing exceptionally well or poorly on these outcomes. 14 

Even though theexistingstructureofincomedistributi on and residen- 
tial segregation make it very difficult to find simple ways of disentangling 
raceand poverty i n American schools, exami ni ng how theseoutcomes vary 
by race of the student and the racial composition of the school remains 
i mportant si ncethere i s consensus that raci al segregati on i s cl osel y rel ated 
to economic segregation (Massey & Denton, 1993; Wilson, 1987; Orfield& 
Yun, 1999). It is generally held that schools with a large concentration of 
poverty offer less in the way of educational preparation or resources and 
produce less access to i nformal I i nks that are necessary for educati on and 
social mobility (Anyon, 1997; Natrielloet al., 1990). Moreover, minority 
students tend to be concentrated in schools where there are fewer 
educational offerings (Carter, 1996), and where the overall achievement 
levelsaresubstantiallylower(J encksetal, 1972). Thus, thebenefit accrued 
to a minority student from attending a desegregated school is not one 
gained from merely sitting next to the white student, rather from the 
wealth of resources and school quality, which exist in integrated or 
predominantly whiteschools (Wells& Crain, 1994). 

These analyses should be viewed as purely descriptive and are 
designed to provide a window into the experiences of students in these 
different types of schools on these often overlooked but important out- 
comes. The answers to these questions could provide policymakers who 
require empirical evidence to design school assignment policies inf or (na- 
tion about theimportanceof school racial composition on student learning. 

Site 

Miami Dade schools have been under afederal school desegregation 
court order since 1969. 1 n 2000 the school district was declared unitary, 
withdrawing over thirty years of court supervision on Dade schools. 15 1 n 
declaring the Mi ami Dade school system unitary, the court affirmsthat 
the district no longer operates a dual system for whites and blacks and 
that all vestiges of discrimination have been removed (Orfield & Eaton, 
1996).Thisdeclaration makesMiami-DadeCountyan inter estingschool 
system to exami ne. H ere we have an exampl e of a system that has been 
certified as having dismantled the vestiges of segregation "...root and 
branch" as specified by the Green decision. 
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There are varying degrees of racial segregation present across 
Miami-Dade's 33 high schools. The racial composition of the school 
district enrollment in 2000 consisted of 33% black students, 53% 
Hispanicstudents, and 13% white students (see Appendix, Table A lfor 
complete high school enrollments by race). The actual school enroll- 
ments vary quite a bit across the district with many schools (14) 
enrol I i ng greater than 80% of its students from a si ngle race (seeT able 
1), schools we will refer to as racially isolated schools. 16 By contrast, 
there are eight schools in the district with at least 20% of its students 
from all three of the main racial/ethnic groups, schools that we call 
multiracial schools. Overall, multiracial schools have much lower 
percentage of free and reduced lunch eligible students enrolled when 
compared totheother school types (see Appendix, Table Al). Given the 
strong correlation between white enrollment and poverty levels, as 
measured by percent free and reduced lunch students, this is to be 
expected. I ndeed, given some of thetheories about how school desegre- 
gation provides greater access to resources and social networks to poor 
and minority students this may be one of the mechanisms by which 
desegregation plans succeed in providing improved outcomesfor minor- 
ity children. This strong negative correlation (-.70) between percent 
white enrollment and percent free reduced lunch eligibility in Miami- 
Dadesuggeststhatsomeoftheresultsin multi-racial schools may well 
be due to the lower levels of poverty present in these environments. 
However, since large differences in free lunch eligibility do not exist 
between black-H ispanic schools and racially isolated schools, poverty 
alone cannot explain the differences in outcomes present. These theo- 
ries will bediscussed in moredetail as we describe the outcomes and 
results from our analysis. 


Table 1 

D istri bution of School T ype, and Percentage of Students Attendi ng E ach 
School Type 

Type of Sch col 

Frequency 
of Schools 

% Students 

Attending 

Schools 

Mean %Free 
and Reduced 
Lunch Eligible 

Multiracial Schools 

8 

16 

27 

Black-H ispanic Schools 

11 

34 

39 

Racially Isolated Schools 

14 

50 

39 

Total 

33 

100 

36 
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Findings 

A. Desire To Live and Work in Diverse Settings 

Perhaps the most compelling evidence about the impact of racial 
segregation isitstendencytobecomeself-perpetuating(Braddock, 1980; 
Braddock & McPartland, 1983). Perpetuation theory has often been 
applied to school desegregation studies (Wells & Crain, 1994; Braddock 
& McPartland, 1983; Braddock & McPartland, 1983; Crain, 1970), and 
suggeststhat only when studentsareexposedtosustained desegregated 
experiences will they lead more integrated lives as adults (Braddock, 
1980; McPartl and & Braddock, 1981). I n addition, thecontact-hypothesis 
states that "exposure to interracial contact under certain specified 
conditions produces generally positive changes in intergroup attitudes 
and interaction patterns." 17 

I n studies that appl y the contact-hypothesis usi ng ti me series data, 
therelationshi p between the extent of desegregation experienced earlier 
in life, for example in a school or neighborhood, is compared with 
desegregation experienced later in life, in postsecondary study or in 
occupations (Crain, 1970; Braddock, 1980). From a review of 21 studies 
applying perpetuation theory, Wells and Crain (1994) conclude that 
desegregated experiences for African American students lead to in- 
creased interaction with members of other racial groups in later years. 
Results from these studies indicate that school desegregation had 
positive, albeit modest, effects— both blacks and whites that attended 
desegregated schools were more likely to function in desegregated 
settings later in life (Braddock & McPartland, 1989). These later deseg- 
regated envi ronments i ncl ude occupation a I setti ngs, neighborhoods, and 
colleges and universities. 

We asked students to indicate their desire to live and work in 
multiracial settings through a set of survey questions. In order to 
exami nethe rel at i onsh i p between school raci al composi ti on and desi re to 
live and work in multiracial settings we created a composite measure 
labeled Live_Work. 18 Although we do not have longitudinal data to 
measure whether students actually end up living and working in multi- 
racial setti ngs as adults, we a re interested in whether students' attitudes 
toward living and working in multi racial setti ngs would vary asa fundi on 
of their school racial make-up, a concept theoretically motivated by the 
contad-hypothesis (Braddock & McPartland, 1983). The survey ques- 
tions that comprise this composite can be found in the Appendix, Table 
A2. Table 2 describes students' responses to one such question in the 
Li ve_Work composite, disaggregated by race, and then further disaggre- 
gated by school racial composition. 
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Table2 

How Interested Are You in Living in a Racially/Ethnically Diverse 
Neighborhood When You Are an Adult? 



Black 

Hispanic White 

Other 

Total 

Very 1 nterested 

24 

22 

21 

28 

24 

1 nterested 

36 

36 

33 

36 

36 

Somewhat Interested 

27 

29 

28 

26 

28 

N ot 1 nterested 

13 

13 

18 

10 

13 

Total (n =10,481)* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Note— Totals might not add to 100%dueto rounding error 


Table2b 

How Interested Are You in Living in a Racially/Ethnically Diverse 
Neighborhood When Y ou Are an Adult? (Percent i ndicati ng "I nterested" 
and "Very I nterested”) 



Black 

Hispanic White 

Other 

Total 

Multiracial Schools 

68 

62 

55 

68 

64 

Black-Hispanic Schools 

61 

60 

51 

66 

61 

Racially Isolated Schools 

57 

55 

54 

61 

56 

Overall (n=10,481) 

61 

58 

54 

65 

60 


From Table 2 we note several interesting findings. First, there is 
remarkablesimilarity in student responses to this question by race. At 
the positive end, weseethat over fifty percent of students from al I raci al / 
ethnic backgrounds report being "Interested" or 'Very Interested" in 
living in a racially/ethnically diverse neighborhood when they grow up 
(Table 2). Overall, there is a low percentage of students that indicate not 
being interested in living in a racially/ethnically diverse neighborhood, 
however, among these respondents, whites respond at a higher rate 
(18%) compared to African Americans or H ispanics who both respond at 
13%. Looking at this question by the three school racial composition 
categories (Table2b) provides another view. Here weseethat students 
from all racial ethnic groups that attend more diverse schools report 
being "I nterested" or 'Very I nterested" in living in a racially/ethnically 
diverse neighborhood to a larger degree than do their peers who attend 
moresegregated school s wi th thedifferencefor bl ack students the I argest 
at 11 percentage points. 

Figure 1 provides yet another lens from which to view the relation- 
ship between school racial composition and desire to live and work in 
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Figure 1 

Average School Value of Livework by Race, Sorted by Percent White 
Enrollment 



multiracial settings. ThisfigurepresentsthemeanvalueoftheLive_Work 
composite by race (black, H ispanic, white) for each of the33 high schools 
in M iami-Dade. I n addition, the graph is sorted by the white enrollment 
i n t he school . T h us, poi nts on t he I eft si de of t he f i gu re represent school s 
with alow whiteenrol I ment and theschools on the right side of thefigure 
represent schools with a higher white enrollment. We omit the mean 
values of Live_Work for white students in five schools, since these 
schools have only one percent white enrollment and, as a result, the 
sample size for white students who completed the survey is too small to 
reliably estimate a mean for the racial group in those schools. 

Thereareseveral importantdescriptivefeaturestonotefrom Figure 
1. First, on average, whitestudents have lower values of Live_Workthan 
their black and Fi ispanic peers. Flowever, as the percentage of white 
enrollment increases the values for all three races converge. For 
example (see Figure 1) in schools such as Miami Carol City and Miami, 
wh i ch h ave a 2-3% wh i te en rol I ment, wh i te st udents di spl ay much I ower 
values of Li ve_Work than their minority counterparts. Fiowever, in New 
World H igh School and Miami Palmetto FI igh School, where whites are 
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a substantial proportion of the school population (39% and 55% respec- 
tively) they are as likely to indicate a strong desire to live and work in 
multiracial settings as black and H i span ic students. Second, Hispanic 
students display less variation in their reported values of Live_Work 
across M iami-Dade's 33 high schools than any other racial group. This is 
not a surprise given that overall, they constitute the majority in Miami- 
Dadeschools(53%) and arelikelytobehighly represented in nearly every 
school in the district (See Appendix Table Al). Finally, in schools that 
have high white enrollments we see the greatest similarities between 
black, whiteandH ispanicstudents' attitudes toward living and working 
in multiracial settings. Again, this may be partially due to the strong 
relationship between percent white enrollment and percent free and 
reduced lunch eligible, and can be an indication of the socioeconomic 
status of students who are I i kely to be attendi ng these schools as much 
as the racial/ethnic composition of the school. 

B. Democracy and Citizenship 

School desegregation is not merely about improved educational achieve- 
ment as measured by test scores and college graduation rates; it is also 
about rethinkinghistorical relationships between racial groups (Schuman 
et al., 1997; Hochschild, 1984; Gutman, 1987). Prior research on desegre- 
gated school i ng offers some evidence of positive educati onal outcomes for 
minority students (Hallinan, 1998; Schofield 1995, 2001; Wells & Crain 
1994; Crain & Mahard, 1983). H owever, less has been donetoexaminethe 
impact of racial diversity and desegregation on minority students' white 
peers or on students from different racial/ethnic minorities. Moreover, 
societal outcomes, such as the ability to participate in an increasingly 
di versedemocrati csoci ety, have rarel y been explored, and yet, an outcome 
such as citizenshiphasalongestablished history with thepurpose of public 
education. I n Brown the U.S. SupremeCourtstatesthat publiceducation 
"... provi destheveryfoundation of good citizenship. Today it istheprinci pal 
instrument in awakeningthechildtocultural values in preparing him for 
later professional training and in helping him to adjust normally to his 
environment." Given this characterization of the purpose of schooling by 
the Supreme Court, there is a need toexami ne how schools are progress- 
ing on this important outcome. 

As the nation becomes increasingly multiracial, it is important to 
understand how the educational environment playsa rolein preparing 
students to live and work among people different from themselves. Do 
students develop a consciousness around the i mportanceof bei ng able to 
interact with peoplewhoaredifferent from them; and areschools doing 
the job of preparing students to interact and work in an increasingly 
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diverse democracy? The higher education literatureon these outcomes 
suggests that students educated in diverse settings are better able to 
participate in an increasingly racially diverse and complex democratic 
environment (Gurin et al. 2002). Moreover, work done in colleges and 
universities suggests that educators must structure opportunities for 
students to "leave the comfort of their homogenous peer group and bui Id 
relationships across racially/ethnically diverse student communities." 
(Gurin et al., 2002:) As such, K-12 schooling can play a critical role in 
preparing students for the diversity they will face in postsecondary 
schooling and in the workplace. 

To address this question, we examined whether students in Miami- 
Dade County Schools felt that thei r school i ng experiences have changed 
their interest in parti ci patinginvariouscivicactivities, including discuss- 
ing controversial political issues with students from racial/ethnic groups 
different than their own. We recognize that preparation may come from 
multi pi esources i ncl udi ngthe homeenvi ronment, thus, weattempted to 
isolate the experience in school from other experiences that may 
contribute to students' overall interests in participating in various civic 
activities. It is our hypothesis that schools, which are often the places 
where the changing demographics of the nation are most pronounced, 
can help to produce young adults who are ready to operate in settings 
where there are people from many different backgrounds. 

TheDAQ survey asks studentsa set of questionsthat address various 
citizenshipanddemocraticattitudes. Wecreatedacompositetomeasure 
therelationshipbetween school racial composition and citizenship. 19 The 
survey questionsthat comprise the Citizenship composite can be found 
i n the Appendi x, T able A2. T abl es 3 and 4 descri be students' responsesto 
two such questions in theCitizenship composite, disaggregated by race, 
and then further disaggregated by school racial composition. 

There are several important observationsthat can bemadefromthe 
results presented in Table 3. First, overall, 64% of the students who 
responded to t h i s su r vey st at ed t h at t hei r pa rt i ci pat i on i n sch ool cu r r i cu - 
lar and extracurricular activities either "Greatly I ncreased" or "Some- 
what I ncreased"thei r i nterest i n i mprovi ng rel ationshi ps between people 
of different racial/ethnicgroups. This number isquitesubstantial when 
you consider that a large majority of students attribute their increased 
interest to the school environment. Second, it is interesting to note that 
a relatively high number of students from all racial/ethnicgroups— but 
especially whites— report that their school has had "No Effect" on their 
interest in working to improve relations between peoplefrom different 
backgrounds. This relatively large "No Effect” response for white stu- 
dents does not necessari ly mean that schools havefai led i n thei r mandate 
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Table3 

To What Extent Have Classroom or Extracurricular Activities Offered 
through Your High School Changed Your Interest in Working To 
I mprove Relations between Peoplefrom Different Backgrounds? 



Black 

Hispanic White 

Other 

Total 

Greatly 1 ncreased 

28 

25 

19 

33 

27 

Somewhat 1 ncreased 

37 

38 

34 

35 

37 

No Effect 

27 

32 

40 

26 

30 

Somewhat Decreased 

5 

3 

6 

5 

4 

Greatly Decreased 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Total (n =10,679)* 

100 

99 

101 

101 

100 

* Note— Totals might not add to 100% due to rounding error 


Table3b 

To What Extent Have Classroom or Extracurricular Activities Offered 
through Your High School Changed Your Interest in Working To 
I mprove Relations between PeoplefromDifferentBackgrounds?(Percent 
I ndi eating "Somewhat I ncr eased" or "Greatly I ncreased") 



Black 

Hispanic White 

Other 

Total 

Multiracial Schools 

68 

64 

57 

65 

64 

Black-Hispanic Schools 

69 

63 

49 

71 

65 

Racially Isolated Schools 

62 

63 

51 

66 

63 

Overall (n=10,679) 

65 

63 

53 

68 

64 


toimprovecitizenshipoutcomes. Given thehigher socioeconomic status 
of schools attended by the majority of white students, it is possiblethat 
the students attending these schools already feel compelled to improve 
relations among different racial/ethnic groups regardless of what they 
have learned from their schooling, thus a school effect on this issue would 
not be revealed using this instrument. It is also possi blethat students do 
notfeel compelledtoworktoimproverelationsamonggroupsand, again, 
they do not attribute this feeling to anything that was learned from 
school. Thus, while it is not possible to determine why white students 
havea rel atively large "NoEffect" response, it poi ntsto an important area 
for further study on these issues in order tocarefully understand unique 
school effects on these outcomes. 

Table 3b illuminates interesting patterns as well. For instance, a 
higher percentage of black students in both multiracial and Black- 
H ispanic school s attri bute a positiveeffect tothei r school i ng experiences 
when compared to bl ack students in racially isolated schools. I n addition, 
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a higher percentage of white students in multiracial schools attribute 
their positive outcomes to their experiences in school by comparison to 
their white peers in Black-H ispanicor racially isolated schools. Finally, 
Hispanic students show stable values across all schools, again, most 
likely due to the large numbers of H ispanic students in the district. 

Whitestudents, moresothan their minority peers, report beingvery 
comfortable debating social and political issues in their classes (45% 
compared to African Americans or H ispanics at 37% and 41% respec- 
tively— Table4). However, more white students and students from other 
racial/ethnic backgrounds (7% and 8% respectively) report being very 
u ncomf ort a bl e debat i ng soci a I a n d pol i t i ca I i ssu es i n t hei r cl asses t h a n do 
black or Hispanic students (5% and 4% respectively). Looking at this 
question bythreeschool racial composition categories (T able4b) provides 
another angle. Herewe see that students from all racial/ethnic groups 
that attend more diverse schools report being either "Comfortable" or 
"Very C omf ort able" debat i n g cu r r ent soci a I a nd pol i t i ca I i ssues i n cl asses 
than dotheir peers who attend more segregated schools. Thedifference 
by school racial composition is particularly noteworthy for whites who 
report being either 'Very Comfortable" or "Comfortable" in racially 


Table4 

How ComfortableAreYou Debating Current Social andPolitical Issues 
in Your Classes? 



Black 

HispanicWhite 

Other 

Total 

Very Comfortable 

37 

41 

45 

39 

40 

Comfortable 

43 

41 

36 

37 

40 

Uncomfortable 

14 

14 

13 

17 

15 

Very U ncomfortable 

5 

4 

7 

8 

5 

Total (n =10,080)* 

99 

100 

101 

101 

100 

* Note— Totals might not add to 100%dueto rounding error 


Table4b 

How ComfortableAreYou Debating Current Social andPolitical Issues 
i n Y our Cl asses? (Percent I ndi cati ng "Comfortabl e"or ‘Very Comfortabl e") 



Black 

Hispanic White 

Other 

Total 

Multiracial Schools 

83 

84 

87 

84 

84 

Black-Hispanic Schools 

81 

80 

79 

70 

77 

Racially Isolated Schools 

80 

82 

68 

78 

80 

Overall (n =10, 080) 

81 

82 

80 

76 

80 
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isolated schools at 68%, in Black-H i span ic school sat 79%and in multira- 
cial schools at 87%. 

On both of these questions it is apparent that for all studentshaving 
other students similar to themselves in their schools has an impact. For 
black and H ispanic students this suggests that when their enrollment 
shares are smaller, as they can bein multiracial schools, they may not 
feel as comfortable as when they are the majority, such as in racially 
isolated or Black-H ispanic schools. Similarly, whites are likely to feel 
more comfortable in multiracial schools, where there are more white 
students, sincein all other schoolsthey area very small minority. These 
distinctions are analyzed further using the composite outcome for 
citizenship. 

A descri pti veanalysissi mi I ar to Live_Work was conducted looking at 
the relationship between the composite outcome Citizenship and school 
racial composition in Miami-Dade. Figure 2, which isformatted identi- 
cally to Figure 1 with lower white enrollment schools on the left of the 
figure and higher white enrollment schools on the right, suggests that 
black and Hispanic students respond with consistently higher values of 
citizenshipwhencomparedtotheirwhitepeers.SimilarlytotheLive_Work 
construct examined earlier, there does appear to be a convergence 


Figure 2 

Average School Value of Citizenship by Race, Sorted by Percent White 
Enrollment 
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between the racial groups as percent white increases, although nottoas 
great a degree as in the outcome Live_Work. 

C. Support- Goals, Opportunities, and Access to Higher Education 

P rovi di ng access tocol I ege i s an i mportant goal for most h i gh school s, 
and an important societal goal as indicated in the United States Supreme 
Court decision in Grutter v. Bollinger, which upheld the use of race in 
admissionstoinstitutionsof higher education. I n part,J usticeO'Connor 
writing for the majority states, 'This Court has long recognized that 
'education ... is the very foundation of good citizenship'.... For this 
reason, the diffusion of knowledge and opportunity through public 
institutions of higher education must be accessible to all individuals 
regardless of race or ethnicity." 20 

One indication of a successful desegregation plan that achieves this 
i mportant goal could be defi ned by equal izi ng opportunity among differ- 
ent racial/ethnicgroups. Ifthisgoal is achieved then aspirations— as an 
indicator of perceived opportunity— should also become more equal 
between raci al /eth ni cgrou ps i n desegregated envi ronments. Toth i s end, 
weexaminea composite of school support for higher educational aspira- 
tions called— Support, which consists of student responses to a set of 
questions about their interest in taking advanced classes, attending 
college, and their reported exposuretocollegeinformation material and 
encouragement on the part of teachers and counselors to enrol I in college 
prep courses. T ables 5 and 6 i ncl ude student responses to two represen- 
tative quest i ons on t h i s outcome di saggregated by race. The responses to 
questions about school support reveal important si milaritiesand differ- 
ences by both racial groups and by the three classifications of racial 
composition of the school. Subsequent analysis of the composite show 
interesting school level patterns in the data that otherwise might have 
been masked by the district averages. 

Three quarters of students report being either "Somewhat Encour- 
aged" or "Strongly Encouraged" by their teachers to attend college 
(Table 5). College is clearly being promoted for a large majority of 
Miami-Dadestudentsof all races. Equally important as the high levels 
of encouragement received bythestudentsarethereported similarities 
by race. Across each level of encouragement and discouragement the 
reported levels are strikingly similar. This is what one would expect to 
see in a district that had equalized the support given to all students 
toward higher educational aspirations. In addition, for all students, 
col I ege i s bei ng promoted by teachers to a I arger degree i n mu I ti raci al 
schools versus more segregated schools (Table 5b), lending further 
support tothehypothesisthat moredi verse schools and student bodies 
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Table5 

To What Extent H aveY our Teachers E ncouraged You T oAttend Col lege? 



Black 

HispanicWhite 

Other 

Total 

Strongly Encouraged 

41 

41 

43 

38 

40 

Somewhat Encouraged 

34 

37 

32 

32 

35 

Neither Encouraged nor Discouraged 19 

18 

19 

23 

20 

Strongly Discouraged 

4 

2 

4 

5 

3 

Somewhat Discouraged 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Total (n =10,772)* 

100 

100 

101 

100 

100 

‘Note— Totals might not add to 100% due to rounding error 


Table5b 

To What Extent H aveY our Teachers E ncouraged You To Attend Col lege? 
(% I ndicati ng "Somewhat Encouraged"or "Strongly Encouraged") 



Black 

Hispanic White 

Other 

Total 

Multiracial Schools 

78 

80 

79 

73 

77 

Black-Hispanic Schools 

73 

72 

73 

64 

70 

Racially Isolated Schools 

76 

81 

67 

74 

77 

Overall (n=10,772) 

75 

78 

74 

70 

75 


lead to, at least, moreequality in perceived opportunities across race. 

While encouragement to attend college seems to be relatively 
equalized across racial groups, as would be hypothesized in a truly 
desegregated schooling experience, an examination of Table 6 suggests 
that there are still areas that are very unequal, specifically in the 
encouragement students recei vetotake AP or H onors cl asses. This is an 
i mportant step to equal izi ng opportunity si nee these cl asses are critical 
for the academic preparation of students, and toensuretheir chances for 
success i n postsecondary school i ng. Overal I , the level of encouragement 
totakethesechal lengi ngacademiccl asses is much I ower across al I raci al/ 
ethniegroups. I n addition, thedifferences i n encouragement across raci al 
grou ps is quite large with 54%ofwhitestudents reporting that they were 
either "Strongly E ncouraged"or "E ncouraged" and only 45% and 43% of 
black and H ispanic students reporting similar experiences. I n addition, 
Table 6b shows that these differences by race persist across all three 
school types with the largest discrepancy in multiracial schools where 
61% of white students report being either "Strongly Encouraged" or 
"Encouraged"and only41%and52%of black and Hispanicstudentsreport 
similar encouragement. Clearly, this is a good indication that multiracial 
schools do not automatically translate into more equitable schools. 
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Table6 

To What Extent Have Your Teachers Encouraged You To Take Honors 
and/or AP Classes? 



Black 

HispanicWhite 

Other 

Total 

Strongly Encouraged 

16 

17 

24 

22 

19 

Somewhat Encouraged 

27 

28 

30 

27 

28 

Neither E noouraged nor Discouraged 

45 

44 

37 

39 

42 

Strongly Discouraged 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Somewhat Discouraged 

6 

5 

2 

5 

5 

Total (n =10,778)* 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

* Note— Totals might not add to 100%dueto rounding error 

Table6b 






To What Extent Have Your Teachers Encouraged You To Take Honors 

and/or AP Classes (% 1 ndicating "Somewhat Encouraged" or 

"strongly 

encouraged") 







Black 

Hispanic White 

Other 

Total 

Multiracial Schools 

41 

52 

61 

46 

50 

Black-Hispanic Schools 

43 

40 

49 

50 

45 

Racially Isolated Schools 

44 

46 

49 

51 

47 

Overall (n=10,778) 

43 

45 

54 

49 

47 


Despite the somewhat disappointing equity findings described in 
T ables 6 and 6b, F i gure 3 provides a more encouragi ng portrait across a 
wider range of questions comprising this outcome. The patterns de- 
scribed in Figure3, which isformattedidenticallytoFiguresland2,show 
that by school, all racestrackquitecloselytooneanother.That is, if there 
were large differences i n average perceived support 21 for the pursuit of 
higher educational aspirations, you would expect to see a large diver- 
gence between the values for the different racial/ethnicgroups. Instead, 
Figure 3 shows a great degree of congruence between racial/ethnic 
groups, with all three rising and falling together within the particular 
school, keeping relatively tight groupings. This suggests that, on aver- 
age, theschoolsin Miami-Dadearetreatingstudents'higher educational 
aspirations similarly, regardless of race. However, it is also interesting 
to notethat some schools are performi ng better than others at that task. 
Again, Figure3 is useful in isolatingschoolsthataredoingwell andthose 
that are doing poorly. For example, this tool would suggest that M iami 
Killian would bean interesting high school toexaminesinceit has a high 
percentage of white students, relatively low poverty levels, and yet has 
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Figure 3 

Average School Value of Support by Race, Sorted by Percent White 
Enrollment 



uniformly low levels of perceived support across all three racial/ethnic 
groups. An examination of why this is the case could be useful for the 
district and school, and could result in important information about the 
specific school context. 

Clearly, thesequestionsareonly a limited indication of opportunity. 
There are many other i ndicators that the DAQ questionnai re does not 
explore, but these data offer one lens from which to view the potential 
disparity in aspirations, and in perceived support toreach postsecontary 
aspirations, among different racial groups within thedistrict. 

Conclusion 

This paper indicates promising avenues for future research on the 
roleof school racial composition on student outcomes. Miami-Dadeisa 
particularly important district toanalyze because of the varying degrees 
ofdiversityattheschool level, and its recent attainment of unitary status. 
Thedistrict's variation in diversity provides different school contextsto 
usefor comparison purposes on our educational outcomes. Moreover, the 
demographic makeup of the district, with an increasingly multiracial 
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composition and smaller white enrollment reflects the demographic 
changes facing many of the nation's urban school districts. 

This paper, using three important outcomes— living and working 
with people of different ethnic/racial groups, citizenship, and school 
support— is one example of the type of analysis that can provide insight 
intostudent experiences acrossdifferent school racial composition levels. 
These types of local student survey data are important for school district 
leadersto understand whether they are achieving equity outcomes for all 
students and across a set of very different schooling contexts. These 
attitudinal outcomes have, todate, been understudied in the literature, 
which has generally focused on the cognitive outcomes of desegregated 
schoolsas measured by moretraditional measures such as test scores or 
educational attainment. While understanding the effect of school racial 
composition on test score outcomes is important, they should not bethe 
only outcomes of focus. Given the special charge of public schools to 
educate its citizens more broadly, it is critical to ensure that students 
receive the tools necessary to function in a society undergoing large 
demographicchanges. 

This analysis reveals several important descriptive findings. First, 
racial and ethnicdiversity appears to have positiveeducational impacts. 
Students who attend multiracial schools, including whites, responded 
positively to nearly all of these attitudinal questions to a higher degree 
than do students who attend less diverse and racially isolated schools. 
Second, students of all racial backgrounds, throughoutthedistrict, report 
a high level of desire to live and work with people different from 
themselves. Third, students report that theyfeel prepared to interact and 
partici pate i n democratic processes with people who are different from 
themselves, andfurther report that they believeschool experiences have 
i ncreased thei r desi re and abi I ity to do so. F ourth, students' perceptions 
of the support they received towards higher educational attainment are 
quite similar between different racial/ethnic groups. FI owever, there are 
alsolesspositivefindings, particularly with regardtosupportfor students 
totake honors or AP courses. Finally, on nearlyall of these outcomes, we 
see a higher degree of positive responses from students who attend 
multiracial schools than from students who do not. This is particularly 
truefor whites, who demonstrate the most negative attitudes in schools 
where they are a very small minority. 

This study is descriptive in nature, and therefore cannot answer the 
di red causal question of what effect a desegregated or diverse school has 
on students’ attitudinal outcomes. Such research is nearly impossibleto 
conduct given the many selection mechanisms that lead students to 
enroll in particular schools. FI owever, it does highlight, given schooling 
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attendance, what students think about their schooling experiences and 
howthismight differ dependingontheschool racial composition andthe 
individual raceofthestudent. Moreover, it points to important areas for 
future research and implications for school practice. First, tracking 
students longitudinally would provide greater evidence about the role of 
desegregated schooling experiences on individuals' work or neighbor- 
hood environment as an adult. Second, it would be important to further 
explorewhitestudents’outcomesin a district or set of schools wherethey 
are the majority, since they are the group frequently associated with 
having costs as a result of desegregation and not benefits. Finally, it 
would be useful for school districts to use these type of survey data for 
professional development with their teachers and other school leadersto 
learn how students percei vethei r school i ngenvi ronment, thei r teachers' 
encouragement, and the role of their school in preparing them to live in 
a multiracial society. 

The potential benefits of data such as these are largely untapped. For 
i nstance, given appropri atesampl i ng procedures i n each school and across 
the district, hypothesis tests could be conducted to examine important 
questions in a more systematic way. For instance, we could examine 
whether student outcomes differ by race within school site, or whether 
outcomes d i ffer across t he d i fferent types of school s(inMiami-Dade these 
wou I d be r aci a 1 1 y i sol ated school s, mu 1 1 i r aci a I school s, a nd bl ack- FI i spa n i c 
schools). Such statistical tests could providesupporti ngevidencefor school 
districts to make better decisions about whether their district policies 
should include provisions to promote racially/ethnically diverse learning 
envi ronments for thei r students. 

Looking back, it is unclear what the authors of the Brown decision 
thought the public schools would be I ike today. But what remains clear 
50 years later is their vision about what schools should do. Given the 
broad mission of public schools and the increasing diversity of today’s 
school age population, it is critical to branch out from the traditional 
achievement view of the benefits to desegregation, and incorporate 
different and equal ly i mportant outcomes of school i ng i ntothe I iterature. 
Such outcomes i ncl ude the i mpact of diverse school i ng envi ronments on 
civic and democratic engagement, the ability or desire to live and work 
in diverse settings, and the degree to which schoolsequallysupportthe 
academic progress of all students regardless of race. As the nation 
becomes increasingly diverse, it will become ever more important to 
understand the role a school's racial composition playsin preparing all 
students to live and work among people different from themselves. 
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1 Grutter v. Bollinger, 2003U.S. Lexis4800. 

2 Comfort v. Lynn School Committee, 2003 U.S. Dist. Lexis 9486. 

3 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 

4 Green v. CountySchool Board of New KentCounty, 391U.S. 430(1968). 

5 Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education, 402 U .S. 1 (1971). 

6 M iami-Dade County uses theterms black, white, and Hispanic so we have 
adopted their convention for this paper. 

7 Although theDAQ isdesignedfor high school juniors, due to the presence 
of mi xed graded assrooms, students i n other grades compl eted thesu r vey as wel I . 
To maximize the sample size, results from students from other grades are 
included in this analysis. 

8 We use the term Hispanic as opposed to Latino in describing students in 
M iami-Dade, since the majority of this population is of Cuban descent and to 
describe their population, the district chooses the term Hispanic. 

9 We present the results for three primary racial/ethnic groups: Black, 
H i span i c, Wh i te, and report a fou rth grou p— Other that consi sts of students who 
reported Asian, Other, or did not self-report race/ethnicity (each of these groups 
individually have too few students to reliably disaggregate results). 

10 These types of analysis are subject to selection bias of several different 
forms. F i rst, students whose parents care about di verse experi ences may prefer 
tosend thei r chi Idren tomoredi verse schools. These students areal so more likely 
to have more positive feelings towards diversity-oriented outcomes, such as 
comfort. This would result in findings that students in more multi racial schools 
are more posi ti veon such outcomes. Theextent to whi ch sel ecti on bi as pi ays a part 
in these findings is impossibletodetermineusingthese methods. However, it is 
unlikely that the entire effect that we see is due to selection bias of this sort. I n 
addition, there may be additional student-level selection bias introduced since 
somestudentsdid notchoosetotakethequestionnaireanddid not indicatetheir 
race. These students are more likely to have negative attitudes toward the 
outcomes we are measuring. Finally, there may be school level selection bias 
introduced by both our differences in response rates by school , and thefact that 
some schools may have differentially administered the survey to selected class- 
rooms or students, again possibly leading to positive bias of the results. Despite 
these difficulties, this analysis is exploratory and demonstrates how different 
school level specifications can provide unique and important information. In 
addition, while it may be impossible to specify the actual magnitude of the 
relationships found in this analysis, it isunlikelythattheentireeffect isdueto 
selection. 

11 Such limitations prevent us from reporting these findings as representa- 
tive of the district as a whole, and thus the results reported from our sampleare 
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not presented with tests of statistical significance. Instead, we present these 
analyses as a starting point for how such data can be used to evaluate the 
relationship between school racial composition and student outcomes 

12 A school failed to meet the M iami-Dade County desegregation order only 
if the percentage of black students in the school exceeded 85%. This definition, 
while legal lyappropriateattheti me of thecourt order, is not currently appropri- 
ateconsideringthechangingdemographicsofthedistrict. Manyoftheschoolswe 
categorizeas racially isolated (enrol ling at least 80% of its studentsfrom a single 
racial/ethnic group) are H ispanic schools. 

13 Because of the small number of white students in segregated Hispanicor 
Black schools, the responses of white students in these schools need to be 
interpreted cautiously, and with an understanding that the mean values indi- 
cated on the figures will most likely show more variation when fewer white 
students are included in the analysis. 

14 For a multivariate analysis of the impact of school racial composition on 
these outcomes see Kurlaender and Yun, 2003. 

15 Patev. DadeCounty School Board, 303 F. Supp. 1068 (S.D. Fla. Aug. 29, 
1969). 

16 In fact, there are 8 racially isolated schools that enroll greater than 85% 
of a single racial group, which interestingly, is in discord with Dade County's 
historic desegregation order (see footnote 8). 

17 Theconditionsfor groups in contact arethat each group: (1) possess equal 
status; (2)sharecommon goals; (3) interact operatively, and (4) haveenviron men- 
tal support (Braddock, 1980). 

18 The Live_Work composite was created by simply recoding students' 
responses to 8 items and adding them together. The overall reliability of the 
composite was 0.76, based on a Chronbach's alpha analysis. In addition, we 
conducted a factor analysis to test for potential multidimensionality of the 
composite. Results from this Principal Components Analysis revealed that a 
simpleadditivestructurewasappropriatefor combining the items, si nee each of 
theprimaryeigenvectorswereall positiveand uniform, with thefirst eigenvalue 
explaining40%oftheitem variation. Resultsfromtheseanalysescan beobtained 
from the authors. 

19 The Citizenship composite was created by simply recoding students' 
responsestollitemsonanumericscaleandthencombiningthemadditively.The 
overall reliability of the composite was 0.83, based on Chronbach's alpha. I n 
addition, as in Live_Work, we conducted a factor analysis to test for potential 
multidimensionality of the composite. Results from this principal components 
analysis revealed that a si mpleadditivestructureisappropriateand again found 
support for our decision to simply combine the items additively. 

20 Grutter v. Bol I i nger, 2003 U .5. Lexis 4800. 

21 TheSupport compositewas created by si mpl y recodi ng students' responses 
to 7 items on a numeric scale and then combining them additively. The overall 
reliability of the composite was 0.71, based on Chronbach's alpha. I n addition, 
as in Live_Work and Citizenship, we conducted a factor analysis to test for 
potential multidimensionality of the composite and again found support for our 
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decision to simply combine the items additively. Results from this principal 

components analysis revealed that a simple additive structure is appropriate. 
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Appendix 


TableAl 

Distribution of School Enrollment by Different Categories 


H i gh School 
Name 

Total 

Enroll- 

ment 

% % % % % % 

White African Hispanic Other FrebRed. Limited 

Amer. Lunch English 

American 

2790 

9 

40 

49 

2 

24 

7 

Barbara Goleman 4540 

4 

4 

90 

1 

44 

12 

B.T. Washington 1338 

1 

53 

46 

0 

75 

14 

Coral Gables 

3611 

17 

10 

71 

1 

27 

11 

Coral Reef 

2673 

25 

30 

39 

5 

17 

1 

Design & Arch. 

462 

24 

22 

51 

3 

42 

1 

Dr. M.M.Krop 

3027 

43 

25 

29 

3 

17 

7 

G. H. Braddock 

4856 

10 

7 

82 

1 

41 

9 

Hialeah 

3530 

4 

5 

90 

0 

43 

16 

Hialeah- 








Miami Lakes 

3354 

7 

26 

66 

1 

38 

10 

H ol msted 

2865 

11 

41 

47 

2 

59 

5 

MAST 

550 

33 

33 

31 

3 

20 

0 

Miami 

3215 

3 

9 

88 

0 

60 

19 

Miami Beach 

2652 

19 

23 

57 

1 

47 

15 

Miami Carol City 2912 

2 

81 

17 

0 

41 

2 

Miami Central 

2779 

1 

85 

13 

0 

48 

7 

Miami Corral Park 4257 

6 

4 

89 

1 

39 

11 

Miami Edison 

2312 

1 

93 

6 

0 

53 

23 

Miami J ackson 

2557 

1 

47 

52 

0 

54 

11 

Miami Killian 

3475 

33 

21 

43 

3 

20 

4 

Miami Norland 

2369 

1 

93 

5 

1 

25 

2 

Miami N 'western 3038 

1 

92 

7 

1 

47 

1 

High School 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Miami Palmetto 3402 

55 

16 

23 

5 

9 

2 

Miami Southridge4024 

17 

40 

41 

2 

35 

4 

Miami Springs 

4022 

8 

10 

81 

1 

28 

15 

Miami Sunset 

3900 

21 

5 

71 

3 

21 

8 

New World 








School of Arts 

480 

39 

21 

35 

4 

18 

2 
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TableAlContinued 


Name 

Enroll- 

ment 

White 

African 

Amer. 

Hispanic Other 

FrepRed. Limited 
Lunch English 

North Miami 

3347 

5 

78 

16 

2 

26 

15 

N. Miami Beach 

2595 

13 

59 

24 

4 

26 

8 

South Dade 

2611 

31 

22 

45 

1 

36 

5 

South Miami* 

2865 

10 

11 

77 

1 

37 

12 

S'west Miami 

3495 

15 

3 

81 

1 

26 

7 

WilliamTurner 
Technical Arts 

1947 

4 

52 

43 

1 

57 

4 

District Total 

95,496 

13 

33 

53 

2 

36 

9 


*school not included in the sample 


TableA2 

Diversity Assessment Questionnaire (DAQ) Items Included in Each 

Composite (all response choices in likert scale). 

C om posi te L i ve_Wor k 

After high school, how prepared do you feel to work in a job setting where people 
areof a different racial or ethnic background than you are? 

How do you believe your school experiences will affect your ability to work with 
members of other races and ethnic groups? 

H ow I i kely areyou togotoa col legethat has students of different racial and ethnic 
backgrounds? 

How likely do you think it is that you will work with people of racial and ethnic 
backgrounds different from your own? 

Please tell us how interested you are in attending a racially/ethnically diverse 
col lege campus. 

Please tell us how interested you are in living in a racially/ethnically diverse 
neighborhood when you arean adult. 

Please tell us how interested you arein working in a racially/ethnically diverse 
setting when you arean adult. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in living in a racially/ethnical ly diverse 
setting when you arean adult. 
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TableA2 Continued 


Composi te C i ti zensh i p 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in current events. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in reading about what is happening 
in other parts of the world. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in volunteering in your community. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest injoininga multi-cultural club. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in participating in elections. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in staying informed about current 
issues facing your community and country. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in taking leadership roles in your 
school. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in living in a racially/ethnical ly diverse 
setting when you are an adult. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in working to improve relations 
between people from different backgrounds. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in runningfor publ ic office some time 
in thefuture. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in taking leadership roles in your 
community. 

I ndicateto what extent classroom or extracurricular activities offered through 
your high school changed your interest in voting for a Senator or President 
from a minority racial/ethnic group. 
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TableA2 Continued 


Composite Support 

To what extent have your teachers encouraged you to attend college? 

To what extent have your counselors encouraged you toattend col lege? 

How much information about col lege admissions have your teachers given you? 
(such as SAT, ACT, financial aid, col lege fairs, col lege applications). 

How much information about collegeadmissionshaveyourcounselorsgiven you? 
(such as SAT, ACT, financial aid, col lege fairs, col lege applications). 

T o what extent have your teachers encouraged you to take H onors and/or AP 
classes? 

To what extent have your counselors encouraged you to take Honors and/or AP 
classes? 

At least one of my teachers takes a special interest in me. 


TableA3 

Descr i pt i ve St at i st i cs f or C omposi te V a r i a bl es 


Composite 

Mean 

S.D. 

Range 

Live Work 

18.3 

4.3 

0-26 

Citizenship 

29.1 

6.5 

0-44 

Support 

16.3 

4.5 

0-26 


